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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DISSENTERS 



by H.N. FIELDHOUSE 



As I come to the end of more than 40 years 
of teaching in Canadian universities, I have 
been led to reflect on the way in which the 
threat to any of mankind’s most valuable 
achievements will come, at one time from one 
quarter and, at another time, from another 
quarter. 

Forty years ago, the threat to independent 
inquiry, in the less developed of Canadian 
universities, usually came from above or from 
outside. It might come from fundamentalist, 
groups trying to prohibit the teaching of mod- 
em science because this last was supposed to 
be hostile to the teachings of the Bible. It might 
come from ultra-orthodox groups, seeking to 
ban— from the curriculum or from the li- 
brary-the writings of this or that ‘philosophe’ 
because these were held to be ‘immoral.’ If, in 
those days, students had any politically- 
inspired complaints against a teacher, it was, 
usually, that he was too ‘radical.’ Today, the 
complaint is likely to be that he is not ‘radical’ 
enough. In those days, we upheld the right to 
dissent because that right is necessary to pro- 
mote independent inquiry: today, we are told 
that to dissent is the essential Junction of the 
academic-whether he has any rational grounds 
for dissent or not— and whether he has, or has 
not, taken the trouble to learn anything at all 
about the matter about which he dissents. 



a wider context. Whenever someone, today, 
commits what in plain language is assault and 
battery or wanton destruction, we are sure to 
be told that he is really a very decent young 
man— that he only does these things because 
he feels alienated.’ Here we have it: Old Man 



the aberrations of the society of our day, and 
to undermine its basis, are two different things. 
For unless all the available evidence is 
wrong— the basis (the basis, notice, not the end) 
of civilisation has been material wealth. No 
Golden Age was ever poor-and civilisation 
seems, everywhere, to have begun with com- 
merce. And commerce was only one aspect of 
that division of labour which comes from the 
growth of technology, and which creates the 
surplus which, in turn, gives leisure for the 
social graces, for the fine arts, for literate learn- 
ing and for the higher religions. 



and that the cure is a return to the simple life: 
that human nature in its ‘pure’ state only exists 
in primitive society and that it has been 
corrupted by civilisation. Ladies and gentle- 
men, this pining for a lost Eden won’t do. 

For one thing, it misunderstands primitive 
life. As any, anthropologist will tell you, primi- 
tive societies are not free-in the sense of being 
permissive and anarchic. They are both very 
rigid and very complicated; full of regulations 
and prohibitions and taboos. For another, it 
represents a hankering for the impossible. It 
means appreciating the simple life with all the 
sensitivity and self-consciousness which are the 
particular fruits of civilisation. You will recall in 19th century Britain and ii 
Marie Antoinette and her ladies trying, amid Russia— they almost worship 

the sophistication of late 18th century Ver- they seem— as now, in some qu 

sailles, to play at being simple shepherds and that it had ever begun, 
sherpherdesses— with names taken from Greek I have been accustomed to 
pastorals in some fictitious Arcadia. dents that there are few gain 

But, above all, this notion fails to explain correlative loss, and the truth s 
why civilisation should be unnatural. If Nature even Man’s greatest achieveme 

means the whole universe, then everything in had this ambivalent characte 

it is natural, and tell Man to follow Nature moment, of one of his supreme 

gets us nowhere. If Nature means the Universe invention of writing. It is ha 

apart from Man, then try to discourage his at- without it, either intellectual gr 
tempts to understand and control and be at achievement could be possibli 
home in Nature? been ar j unmixed blessing. In : 

For my point is this:— we have to pay a price places, it served to bolster the j 

for our knowledge and our self-consciousness, and the few who had mastered it at th< 

price is a disquiet and a doubt from which many who had not. It sometir 

the other animals are free. By the very fact a purely abstract kind of lear 

that n is more elaborate and more complex, among the Greeks-could be 
civilised life offers more goods-yes, spiritual knowledge. And, while it mat 

as well as material goods-than primitive soci- establishment of the great coc 

ety can; and it thereby creates, also, more of the Law and the Classics and 

change, and with it, more tension and more it also served to enshrine and 

instability. But that is no reason for running obscurantist in them, as well as 

away from lt-with a flower in one hand and and beneficent 

a guitar or a drug in the other. I need not> j n 1969> st to 

We are beaten over the head, in these days, two-faced are the gifts of mode 

by jeers at ‘the Affluent Society’ and at tech- , I am not thinking of the hydro 

nology, and no one is less given to gadgets than of the more subtle ways in whii 

I, and no one is less enamoured of all those increase in knowledge of the un 

delights of our society which are symbolised have weakened his belief in hi: 

by “Play now and pay later.” But to dislike ,, 



A ▼ JH y point is, university revolution- 
aries are not revolutionaries at all: they are, 
in the literal sense of the word, reactionaries. 
They want to go, not forward, but back. When 
a member of our own staff tells us that, in his 
‘critical university,’ only those who share cer- 
tain contemporary political views will be per- 
mitted to teach, he is not introducing anything 
new; he is re-introducing something which is 
very old; and its names are obscurantism and 
tyranny. A man is' entitled to dissent. When 
he claims that only his own vision is worthy 
of respect, he is doing what the unco-orthodox 
have always done— from the days when they 
silenced Socrates to the day when they tried 
to silence Clarence Darrow. Rebels in L.S.E. 
inscribed on their walls-“We want the world 
and we want it now.” There is nothing new 
about that mad ambition. It is as old as 
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THE MYTH OF 
THE PEACEFUL ATOM 



The atomic age is here. The problem of rapidly 
diminishing energy supplies, the problem of 
fossil fuel pollution— both are to be solved by 
safe, clean, and inexpensive nuclear energy. 
Thus in brief goes the massive propaganda 
campaign for atomic power plants. The Peace- 
ful Atom. Yet . . .? 

Richard Curtis and Elizabeth Hogan, au- 
thors of The Myth of the Peaceful Atom , speaking 
at a lecture sponsored by the McGill chapter 
of the Sigma Xi scientific society and in an 
interview with the McGill Reporter, warned 
against the dangers of radioactive pollution. 
Inadequate knowledge and faulty handling of 
nuclear power has led to a potentially disas- 
trous situation unless' something is done imme- 
diately. 

Fact: little is known of the long term effects 
of radiation. What is known points to the 
dangers (genetic, physical, environmental, etc.) 
of even small doses of radioactive materials. 

Fact: There is no such thing as a maximum 
permissible dose of radiation. Long half-lives 
and constant small releases of radiation lead 
to high levels of radiation in even the most 
basic forms of life. And as radioactive isotopes 
pass up the food chains the concentration in- 
creases by the thousandfold. A study of the 
Columbia river where the Hanford reactor is 
located showed the following: 

1 . the radioactivity of the water is negligible; 

2. the radioactivity of river plankton is 2,000 
times greater; 

3. the radioactivity of the fish and ducks 
feeding on the plankton is 15,000 and 40,000 
times greater, respectively; 

4. the radioactivity of young swallows feed- 
ing on insects caught near the river is 500,000 
times greater. (Curtis and Hogan, “The 
Myth of the Peaceful Atom,” Natural History, 
March, 1969.) 

At the moment only one per cent of current 
US electrical output is supplied by nuclear 
power plants. By 1990 the US government 
proposes to. increase this to 40%. Larger power 
plants will be built in closer proximity to larger 
centres of population. But the smaller plants 
now in operation have not proved themselves 
to be safe, clean, reliable, and inexpensive. In 
effect, the new plants are to be gigantic nuclear 
experiments. “The actual experience with re- 
actors in general is still quite limited, and with 
large reactors of the type now being considered 
it is non-existent.” Thus testified Harold Price, 
AEC’s- Director of Regulation, to a congres- 
sional committee.. 

Laying aside the economic arguments 
against nuclear plants— they have proved both 
costly and inefficient— we turn to the dangers 
involved. Broadly, they are two: the present 
level of scientific research, and the administra- 
tion of nuclear power. 

Releases of radioactive contaminants from 
nuclear power plants and fuel reprocessing 
plants, and disposal of radioactive wastes from 
these plants represent the major problems. Ra- 
dioactive isotopes released into the atmosphere 
do not dissipate with time and dispersal. On 
the contrary, radiation tends to build up. As 




Elizabeth Hogan 



pointed out in the interview, “if you flood the 
sea with oil, well, it will disperse— you can use 
detergents— there is a hope, you’ll get rid of it. 
But if you have done something (which they 
did at the beginning) and that is, pack all of 
the radioactive garbage in a sphere' and drop 
it into the deepest trough of the sea, and then 
you find out four years later that it split open 
before it got to the bottom because of the 
pressure, then you put in the type of pollution 
you can’t reverse.” 

The amount of just one of 200 radioactive 



An obvious design question is this: Can a 
nuclear power plant be engineered with a 
predicted performance of less than 1 catastro- 
phic failure in 100 plant-years of operation? 
. . . The principal point is that the issue of 
public safety can be focused on a tangible, 
quantitative, engineering design objective. 

This example reveals a public safety con- 
sideration which may apply to many other 
activities: The economic requirement for the 
protection of major capital investments may 
often be a more demanding safety constraint 
than social acceptability. 

From: “Social Benefit versus Technological Risk” 
by Cliaunccy Starr, Science, 19 September 1969. 



by TQM PERLMUTTER 




Richard Curtis 



isotopes produced as a by-product in a modest 
sized reactor after six months’ operation is 
equal in magnitude to the explosion of a bomb 
190 times more powerful than the one dropped 
on Hiroshima. Furthermore, there is as yet no 
known way of neutralizing radioactive wastes. 
The> waste must be transported to special 
depots and contained in specially built tanks. 
And a perpetual watch must be kept over these 
tanks. Not a very pleasant picture considering 
the probable lassitude in care over a long 
period of time. 

The basic problem lies in the demands of 
nuclear technology: 

“When meters, grams, and seconds are no 
longer good enough, and specifications call 
for millimeters, milligrams, and millise- 
conds, the demands on men, material; and 
machinery are accordingly intensified. 
Minute lapses that might be tolerable in 
a conventional industrial procedure will 
wreck the more exacting one. And when the 
technology is not only exacting but hazard- 
ous in the extreme, then a trivial oversight, 
a minor defect, a moment’s inattention may 
spell doom.” 

Man has just not proved himself capable of 
sustained vigilance and care on this level. AEG 
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annuals are full of reports of human negligence. 
And what happens if a vehicle containing ra- 
dioactive wastes is involved in a serious acci- 
dent? America is not known for road safety. 

Further complications arise from the fact 
that of some three to five thousand technical 
standards necessary for a safe reactor, only 
about one hundred have been approved by 
professional engineering societies. This is the 
problem of the lag between technology (system 
building) and research. By the time a system 
- is built the scientists have come up with new 
facts which demand new standards, but are 
ignored by the utilities due to the costs of 
backfitting a reactor. 

Nuclear power plants are run by private 
industry for a profit. Hence, “quotas must be 
cut in order for profits to be made and when 
that happens, you run foul of the regulatory 
criteria that are set down by the regulatory 
agency.” The AEG grants temporary construc- 
tion permits to the utilities who go ahead and 
build the plant. When the new regulations 
come out the. AEG is either powerless or un- 
willing to apply them to the utilities who 



descry the excessive costs of. backfitting. 

The AEC, government regulator of the uses 
of atomic power; the AEC, largest promoter 
of the uses of atomic power: where does its 
allegiance lie? So far, on the side of profit and 
uninhibited use of atomic power. The most 
recent example is Project Rulison: the detona- 
tion of an underground nuclear device 150 
miles west of Denver to release deposits of gas. 
Austral Oil Co. has invested $5.ff million in 
the blast, while the value of its common stock 
shares triple. The AEC assures Colorado resi- 
dents there is no danger. However, the Co- 
lorado Committee for Environmental Informa- 
tion has good grounds for its fear of possible 
radioactive contamination. The group, operat- 
ing for a year, has already proven the careless- 
ness and unreliability of government agencies. 
Canadians who ask, “what does this have to 
do with us?” must realize that pollution knows 
no boundaries; and that U.S. experiments with 
nuclear power affect all of us, like the under- 
ground blasts in the Aleutians which are the 
subject of protest by both the Canadian and 
Japanese governments. 



And there is also the question of where the 
military is going to get its raw supplies for 
future nuclear warheads. Nuclear power plants 
supply a ready answer. The prosecutor’s list 
grows long. 

Miss Hogan and Mr. Curtis advocate radical 
measures to put a stop to this insane and suici- 
dal action. They propose a complete moratori- 
um on nuclear power plants. Propaganda funds 
should be diverted to research for alternative 
forms of energy, such as solar energy, magneto- 
hydrodynamics, etc. Meanwhile greater efforts 
should be made to clean up fossil fuels and 
exploit the still large supplies of coal and gas. 
They urge the necessity of concerted public 
action to be taken on this question for any 
effective measures to be taken. More generally, 
they brought to light the increased necessity of 
laymen to involve- themselves in science, in 
order to combat dangerous propositions such 
as nuclear power plants, and also to give a 
larger perspective to the scientist who is deeply 
immersed in his own research and tends to 
forget its social implications. 



PEDIATRICS: 

Prevention for a better future 



by H. MURPHY 



Dr. Mary Ellen Avery is the new head of the 
Faculty of Medicine’s Department of Pediat- 
rics, and Physician-in-Chief of the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital. The author of over fifty 
articles, chapters, and books on children’s dis- 
eases (especially concerning respiratory ones), 
and with an impressive list of conferences, col- 
loquia, awards and honors to her credit, Dr. 
Avery s last post was at Johns Hopkins as 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics. She is “most 
excited about the challenge of teaching,” and 
this is the first time she has opted for a major 
administrative responsibility. 

Because Dr. Avery is both a professor in the 
university (officially Professor of Pediatrics) 
and a physician in the hospital, she is in a 
position to see how the two very different 
worlds, theoretical and practical, relate to each 
other and to the society that needs and supports 
them both. 

Her two roles are closely linked. The Mon- 
treal Children’s Hospital is an independent 
organization; McGill has its own Department 
of Pediatrics. “So a professor of pediatrics at 
McGill needn’t be the physician-in-chief here,” 
Dr. Avery said, “but it’s great when it happens, 
because one profits from the other. McGill has 
a great hospital to teach in, and the hospital 
benefits from McGill’s excellent teaching staff.” 
Dr. Avery has her own lab for teaching and 
research in the McIntyre Building, but most 
of her teaching is at the hospital-in tutorials, 
discussions, bedside teaching, and “grand 
rounds,” in which patients’ problems are pre- 
sented and discussed. 

Medical teaching and research are not 
ivory-tower affairs, nor, Dr. Avery points out, 
are teaching and research separable. The con- 
cept of the scientist buried in his lab is incom- 
plete, in medicine anyway, because the re- 
searcher’s studies are directly related to the 
practical business of treating the sick. Dr. 
Avery’s example was Dr. John Anders, at Har- 
vard’s Department of Pediatrics. With his stu- 
dents, Dr. Anders hunted down the polio virus 



(and the measles virus too), winning a Nobel 
Prize and effectively changing the whole course 
of clinical pediatrics. 

What exactly is pediatrics? “Pediatrics, in 
the broadest sense, is serving the health needs 
of children, but,” Dr. Avery said (gesturing to 
include the whole hospital), “just look down 
the corridors of this hospital, it’s crammed with 
kids and their visiting mothers. Pediatrics is 
a big field, with many subdivisions. It requires 
a huge supply of manpower— and woman 
power-and many different talents.” Two 
hundred thousand children were treated last 
year: “the clinics are mobbed; the people in 
the community really trust us.” To operate a 
hospital, all varieties of people are needed, not 
simply medical and para-medical personnel, 
but administrative and maintenance people as 
well. 

At the hospital, Dr. Avery has six pediatric 
interns (three MD.CM’s from McGill), 
twenty-five residents (nine MD.CM’s from 
McGill), and seventeen Fellows. The intern is 
a doctor doing a first year of residency training. 
A resident, attached to the hospital, is a doctor 
who will do three or four. years’ specialized 
work in some area of pediatrics. A Fellow, in 
teaching, clinical, or research work, had been 
an intern and probably a resident. His work 
is not towards a degree, but is further special- 
ized in his partfcular field. There is no “major” 
in pediatrics in the medical program leading 
to the MD.CM at McGill, but all fourth year 
students take “pediatric rotation.” This means 
that any one time during the fourth year, one- 
fifth of the fourth year group is studying pedi- 
atrics. (The fourth year students numbered 1 12 
last year.) Also, from second year on, students 
in medicine can take pediatrics (among many 
courses) as an elective. 

When asked about the role of the hospital, 
and of pediatrics especially, in the urban set- 
ting where poverty and the accompanying 
deprivations like sickness and disease are in- 
creasing, Dr. Avery hesitated, and said that the 



question involved areas of sociological as well 
as medical theory. But, she said, “essentially, 
the hospital exists for the well-being of the 
community.” The big hospital is an urban 
product, since a city is the only milieu which 
can support the complex workings of a hospital. 
And the biggest problem for the city hospital 
is the effective delivery of care— diagnosis, 
treatment, prevention-to the community. Pe- 
diatrics is a crucial branch of medicine, because 
it is concerned with the health of children, with 
the new-born, with pre-natal care, and genetics. 
“If you can prevent disease in children, then 
you can have healthy adults. And if you pre- 
vent disease, you free personnel, who would 
otherwise be occupied with treating sick kids, 
for diagnostic purposes.” The development of, 
more paramedical people— nurses, volunteers, 
medical students who would spend time in the 
community while still studying, even a new 
breed of “practical” doctors-would make more 
efficient use of the physician’s time. He would 
be free to analyse information and act on it, 
rather than spending his time, as he now does, 
in collecting data from scattered sources. 

Dr. Avery believes that the whole point of 
pediatrics is to achieve a healthy adult popula- 
tion, an aim that obviously can’t be recognized 
overnight. “It’s a long-range project-like re- 
leasing the doctor from the time-consuming 
tasks that now reduce his efficiency— but if you 
can start at the beginning, with the kids, you 
can have a well adult population, and so reduce 
the social problems of sickness and disease.” 
Concerning the role of the university in soci- 
ety, and the problems of the university, McGill 
among many, has to face, Dr. Avery said that 
the university must adapt continuously to fit 
changing demands; “students have a lot of 
justifiable complaints, which are now being 
presented, and which must be resolved.” 

But then a doctor couldn’t say otherwise; a 
doctor is trained to adapt techniques to the 
prevailing conditions, or lose lives. 




AFRICAN STUDIES CONFERENCE 



TO BE HELD IN 

MONTREAL OCTOBER 15-18 




Standing fetish figure, once held javelin; it has glass- 
inlaid eyes, and the rectangular box is mirrored. 
Lakongo tribe. Part of the McCord Museum collec- 
tion to be displayed in connection with the African 
Studies Seminar. 



The first joint annual meeting of the African 
Studies Association (USA) and the Committee 
on African Studies in Canada will take place 
in Montreal, Wednesday October 15 to Satur- 
day October 18. 

The purpose of the bilingual meeting is to 
discuss the cultural, economic, and social prob- 
lems of Africa. The very wide-ranging subjects 
include archeology, music, bilingualism in 
Africa, film-making, African Studies and Black 
Studies, demography, religion, and politics. 
Most will be discussed in panel sessions. 

About 1,200 delegates are expected for the 
conference which will be held in the convention 
facilities of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Visitors 
will come from Europe, North America, and 
Asia as well as Africa. Most will be experts 
in African Studies, though film-makers, musi- 
cians, and several African public servants will 
be included. 

Support and sponsorship for the meeting 
comes from many groups including the Gov- 
ernments of Quebec, Canada, and France, sev- 
eral foundations, numerous Montreal-based 
companies and corporations, and over 30 Ca- 
nadian universities and colleges. 

The conference will also include a festival 
of films made by or about Africans, an exhibi- 
tion of Africana belonging to McGill museums 
(some of which has never been publicly shown 
before), and a book exhibit by various publish- 
ers of works dealing with Africa. 

The American Association was organized in 
1957, the Canadian in 1962. Both aim to bring 
together people with scholarly or research in- 
terests in Africa, and to promote research in 
African Studies in North American universities. 
There are about 60 African Studies programs 
in these universities. 

The present meeting has two program chair- 
men— Professor Bernard Charles of the Univer- 



site de Montreal, who is organizing the 
French-language panels, and Professor Craw- 
ford Young of the University of Wisconsin who 
is doing the English. 

Philippe Garigue, Dean of Social Sciences 
at the Universite de Montreal, is honorary 
chairman of the local arrangements committee 
which is headed by Professor Peter Gutkind 
of McGill. ’ - " 

There are to be 55 panels, 17 of which will 
be in French, several specialized or practical 
workshops, two plenary sessions, and a public 
lecture. 

The Thursday morning plenary session will 
be addressed by His Excellency Gabriel d’Ar- 
boussier, Ambassador of Senegal to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and by Professors 
Edouard P. Laberge of the University of Ot- 
tawa and Benjamin E. Thomas of UCLA, pre-, 
sidents of the Canadian and American orga- 
nizations respectively. 

■ Professor Georges Balandier of the Sorbonne 
will address the Thursday evening plenary ses- 
sion on research currently being carried on by 
French-speaking scholars in Africa. This session 
will include the film “Barom Saret” by Senega- 
lese filmmaker Ousmane Sembene, who may 
be present. Only at these plenary sessions will 
simultaneous translation be available. 

The lecture, one of a series sponsored by 
McGill’s Centre for Developing Area Studies 
in honor of the late Keith Callard, will be given 
by Dr. Ali Mazrui. One of the conference or- 
ganizers calls him “perhaps' the most distin- 
guished English-speaking political scientist in 
Africa.” Theme of the lectures is “A Crisis of 
Relevance in an African University.” 

Non-members of the Association or Com- 
mittee may attend the conference upon pay- 
ment of a registration fee of $8.00 for the gen- 
eral public and $5.00 for students. 
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THE ELEMENTS 
OF ANIMAL ECOLOGY 



The following paper, by Professor P. R. Grant which scholarly papers are given and discussed. The subject should really be the elements of 

of the McGill Department of Zoology, was As the Seminar proceeds, three review papers, Ecology. To a biologist, the subdivision of the 

delivered to the Faculty Seminar on Human attempting to pull together the individual con- discipline of ecology into botanical and zoolog- 

Ecology on September 22 this year. tributions, will be presented. In addition to ical parts is somewhat artificial. At about the 

The McGill Faculty Seminar on Human faculty members, a selected number of gradu- turn of the century, ecological studies became 

Ecology developed in 1968-69 as a number of ate and undergraduate students will partici- divided along these lines when it was realized 

faculty from various Departments and Facult- pate. . that the differences in properties between 

ies met together to exchange views from the In addition to the “internal” seminar, a plants and animals made it desirable to use 

different perspectives of diverse disciplines number of guest speakers, each outstanding in different methods for their study. After a good 

about men’s relationships to their environ- his own field, have been invited. These guests run of not-so-splendid isolation, animal and 

ments. From early informal discussions to later will give public lectures which will be an- plant ecology are re-uniting. The present inter- 

more formal presentations, they came to feel nounced beforehand. est in whole communities of organisms, both 

that they were learning from each other and While space in the seminar is limited, it plants and animals, makes this essential, 

that they were collectively exploring a number would be possible for an additional small To a biologist, what is ecology? It is the study 
of important issues which seem to benefit from number of faculty and students to participate. of the relationships between organisms and 

an ecological approach. Anyone interested should contact Professor P. their environment. In this context, the envi- 

They thus decided to organize for this year C. Salzman in the Department of Anthropology. ronment of an organism is used to mean both 

on a more systematic and formal basis. An the other organisms in its vicinity and the 

ongoing seminar is held every other week in abiotic parts of the worl(J in wh f ch it lives— the 




gases used in respiration, the minerals taken 
up by plants, the rocks upon which a plant or 
animal stands, etc. The term ecology was first 
used by the German biologist E. Haeckel just 
100 years ago. It comes from the Greek word 
OIKOS which means a house or home, or more 
freely translated to mean a place in which to 
live. The emphasis of the word OIKOS is on 
the environment, but the term ecology as gen- 
erally understood embraces both the environ- 
ment and organisms; the discipline of ecology 
emphasises neither so much as the relationship 
between the two. 

cology is the offspring of natural history. 
The distinction between the two is not easy to 
make. Generally, a naturalist seeks to under- 
stand by observation what and where the great . 
variety of organisms are, whereas an ecologist, 
in addition to this, seeks to understand why 
and how these organisms function in the way 
they do, by applying scientific method to the 
solution of specific problems. Here are some 
of the major problems currently under scrutiny: 

1. What controls the numbers of organisms 
in a population, and prevents the population 
from increasing indefinitely? 

2. What are the outcomes of interactions 
between populations of species, such as pre- 
dator and prey, parasite and host, competitor 
and competitor? 

3. What determines the number of individu- 
als and the number of species in a given area? 

4. What determines the pattern of energy 
flow through a community of organisms, and 
how and why does this pattern change dur- 
ing the natural succession of a community 
through immature or serai stages to the ma- 
ture or climax stage? 

These are all being studied from an academic 
point of view, as part of an attempt to gain 
as complete an understanding as is possible of 
the place and function of individual organisms, 
populations, and communities in the world. But 
it is obvious that the answers to these questions 
are of relevance to mankind. For example, the 
knowledge of what controls the population size 
of free-living organisms may help us to antici- 
pate future events in the growth of human 
populations. I shall return later to the applied 
aspects of ecology. 

The complexity of the subject has prevented 
rapid solution to problems such as the ones I 
have listed. In addition, the more complex the 
unit of study the more variable it is and the 
more difficult it is to study. Thus a water 
molecule is a water molecule (unless heavy 
water or polywater!) but organisms in a popu- 
lation are not all the same and a population 
of organisms changes from one moment to the 
next. This is not just because some individuals 
are always dying and others being added to 
the population, but because the individuals 
themselves change. Change may take place in 
the life of an individual according to what 
materials are available to it for its growth, or 
by a genetic (somatic) mutation. More impor- 
tantly, in the majority of the plants and ani- 
mals you see, including humans, there is more 
fundamental genetic reorganization in the pro- 
duction of offspring, so that the next generation 
are not identical copies of their parents. Orga- 
nisms, populations, communities phange. Little 



wonder then that their properties vary, in both 
time and place, and the exact description of 
their properties is impossible. 

However I should not leave this subject 
without pointing out that there are some ex- 
ceptions to the statement that variation in- 
creases with the level of organization. For in- 
stance photosynthetic rates of individual plants 
may vary more than those of whole communi- 
ties. This is due to homeostatic mechanisms 
at the community level— one plant speeds up 
as another slows down. 

But the complexity and mutability of the 
organic world is a challenge to us in our at- 
tempts to understand, and the variability adds 
further fascination. These formidable problems 
did not prevent Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace from formulating a general 
theory to account for the amazing organic di- 
versity in this world. Inadequate as it may have 
been in some ways, it is sufficiently intact now- 
adays, 110 years later, to be still recognizably 
theirs— I am referring to the theory of Natural 
Selection. More recently, the Spanish ecologist 
Ramon Margalef has attempted to formulate 
a unifying principle applicable to whole eco- 
systems. In simple terms his principle is that 
as an ecosystem matures there is a decrease in 
flow of energy into and out of organisms per 
unit of biomass; the efficiency of energy use 
increases with the age of the system. The rather 
meagre data that are available from studies 
agree with the principle. . 

There are many smaller building blocks in 
the body of ecological knowledge. Some of 
them are as follows. Population growth is not 
infinite, it traces out a sigmoid-shaped curve 
with time, and in a few laboratory situations 
we know what determines the asymptote. Fac- 
tors which affect a population do so in a den- 
sity-related or density-unrelated way. Host- 
parasite and predator-prey interactions trace 
out a cyclical pattern in time in simple situa- 
tions, but the oscillations become dampened 
or obliterated as the situation becomes more 
complex. No two species with the same ecolo- 
gical niche can coexist indefinitely in a limited 
environment. The number of species in a com- 
munity bears a definite relationship to the total 
number Of individuals in the CQmmunity and 
is also related to the total area. Mineral nutri- 
ents flow cyclically in a system, energy flows 
linearly. The numbers or biomass of individuals 
in a community are distributed pyramidally 
with respect to trophic level and usually size 
of individuals. The ecological pyramids are due 
to a progressive loss of energy outwards from 
foci (primary producers) in a food web. The 
ecological efficiency of a trophic level varies 
very little with community and with trophic 
level, lying between 5 and 30%. 



Irogress in the solution of ecological prob- 
lems is now accelerating, due to two recent 
developments: 



a) The development and use of computers; 

b) A growing awareness and concern of 
man’s ever increasing impact upon his envi- 
ronment.' 

The contribution of computers should be 
as obvious as it is great. This machine enables 
us to solve problems of considerable complexity 
when we can give to the machine the informa- 
tion necessary for the purpose in the appropri- 
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ate language. A statistical problem that would 
have taken a man a life-time to solve can now 
be handled by computers in minutes. So we 
can now construct models of how ecosystems 
are thought to work; test their faithfulness to 
reality; then manipulate parts of the system 
to learn the consequences to the rest. This 
predictability or foresight is of great value. We 
can foretell the success or failure of, say, har- 
vesting a crop of wheat in a new way, and we 
can discover the most efficient way from an 
enormous number of possible ways. The choice 
of an example from applied ecology is a delib- 
erate one, because this is my final topic. 

One does not have to stress that atmospheric 
and water pollution, crude efforts at pest con- 
trol, strip mining and other despoliations have 
altered the land-, water- and airscape. This is 
obvious to everyone. It is not a new phenome- 
non in the history of man. It is just that man’s 
alteration of the environment is now taking 
place on an unprecedented scale at an unprec- 
edented rate. It impinges on the ecologists’ 
domain wherever organisms are affected. And 
organisms are being affected all over the globe, 
a good many miles away from the original 
manipulation. Witness the discovery of DDT 
residues (pesticides) in the bodies of Antarctic 
penguins. 

uch of all this might not be a 
matter of concern to anyone except the ecolo- 
gist; but since organisms provide food for us, 
and will continue to do so into the foreseeable 
future, and these sources of food are suffering 
from man’s mainly inadvertant influences, the 
ecologist’s concern is everyone’s concern. It is 
this fact which is gaining widespread recogni- 
tion now. It is forcing us to question our poli- 
cies concerning the use of our total environ- 
ment. To do that job adequately we need to 
be able to understand the chain of cause and 
effect relationships in the environment set up 
by man’s manipulations. Ecological research is 
making a large contribution to this and is being 
supported, particularly in the United States, 
to an increasing extent. 



THE 

WOMEN 

ASSOCIATES 

OF 

McGILL 

RECEPTION FOR THE WIVES OF NEW 
FACULTY MEMBERS 
An invitation is extended by Mrs. H. Rocke 
Robertson and the Women Associates of Mc- 
Gill to a reception for the wives of new faculty 
members on October 16th at 8:00 p.m., Royal 
Victoria College, 555 Sherbrooke Street West. 

The Chairman of the New Member’s Commit- 
tee is Mrs. A. McColl. Mrs. Michael Oliver, 
Mrs. George Dion, Mrs. Robert Shaw and Mrs. 
Stanly Frost have been asked to pour. 
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CRESCENT AND FLEUR-DE-LYS 

McGill Frangais and Islamic Studies 



by JAN W. WERYHO 



Note: The views expressed in the article below are the author’s own. 

McGill University Institute of Islamic Studies can in no way be held responsible , 
for any of the statements or opinions expressed in it. 



C’est Id que je lirai, 
des I’aube douce et verte, 

Les poemes d’Hafiz et 
le grave Koran. 

Paul Morin 

(French-Canadian poet, 
1889-1963) 

The Spring of 1969 saw the birth in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec of a new idea, namely that of 
transforming McGill University in Montreal 
into a French-language institution. Strangely 
enough, the idea originated not from any of 
the French-Canadian nationalist organizations 
(although it naturally received an enthusiastic 
support from them, as was shown by a mass 
demonstration in front of the University), but 
by a group of Left-wing McGill students 
(mostly of Anglo-Saxon origin) known as the 
Radical Students’ Alliance (RSA) led by the 
controversial political science lecturer Stanley 
Gray.* In their view, McGill University— to a 
great extent supported by Quebec taxes, while 
remaining an English-language institu- 
tion-serves the interests not of the people of 
Quebec but of its overprivileged Anglo-Saxon 
minority. In spite of their own Anglo-Saxon 
origin, their sense of justice, commands them 
to oppose what they regard as an unjust situa- 
tion. The subject of this article is a study of 
the possible implications of the proposed Fren- 
chification of McGill for one of its departments, 
the Institute of Islamic Studies. I am writing 
it because I believe Islamic studies do have an 
interest for Quebec and also some of my obser- 
vations may be relevant to other departments 
of McGill. 

In its critique of McGill, the Radical Stu- 
dents’ Alliance accuses the University of isola- 
tion from Quebec society. A very small fraction 
of McGill students are French-speaking Qu6- 
becois. Students from the English-speaking 
provinces of Canada, from the United States, 
from India and Pakistan come and get their 
degrees from McGill without learning a word 
of French, without any understanding of the 
problems and aspirations of Quebec, perhaps 
even without ever talking to any French-Cana- 
dian during their whole stay in Montreal. Even 
among the professprs, very few know French 
outside the French Department and the French 
Canada Studies Programme (denounced by the 
Radical Students’ Alliance as a meaningless 
token in what should be a French-Canadian 
. university). Of the different departments of 
McGill the Institute of Islamic Studies is per- 
haps the most alienated from Qu6bec society. 
Its situation on the two top floors of the Ste- 
phen Leacock Building, high above the noise 
of the campus, gives it an atmosphere of seren- 
ity and isolation. One could imagine the Lea- 
cock Building to be an ivory tower built by 
a Muslim architect from Mughal India! 

Islam has hardly played any part in the 
formation of the Canadian cultural mosaic. 



* Since the writing of this article Mr. Gray has been 
dismissed by McGill University for his activities. 



The Slav (mainly Ukrainian) presence in the 
Prairies and the Chinese and Japanese presence 
in British Columbia have made Canadians 
aware of the existence of civilizations other 
than those of Western Europe. Islam, on the 
other hand, is represented in Canada by a mere 
handful of comparatively recent immigrants 
from Yugoslavia or Pakistan, hardly noticeable 
among twenty million Canadians. Nor has 
Canadian history had any connections with the 
Islamic world. Moroccan pirates from Sal6 had 
occasionally reached the coast of Newfound- 
land, but no Canadian retaliatory expedition 
comparable to the American epic raid on Tri- 
poli had ever taken place and stirred the pop- 
ular imagination. Thus the Canadian public 
had remained almost unaware of the very exis- 
tence of Islam. The French-Canadian poet Paul 
Morin has used Middle Eastern imagery in “Le 
Paon royal” and in “La Rose au jardin smyr- 
niote” but in his poetic orientalism we can see 
the influence of the French Parnassian school, 
especially that of Leconte de Lisle, rather than 
a direct personal interest in the Middle East. 

It was Wilfred Cantwell Smith, the founder 
and first Director of McGill University Insti- 
tute of Islamic Studies, who could be called 
the father of Islamic studies in Canada. 

Wilfred Smith was an English-Canadian 
Protestant theologian and orientalist who had 
spent many years in India and Pakistan where 
he acquired a profound knowledge and sympa- 
thy for Islam. Deeply concerned to help Chris- 
tians and Muslims to know, understand, and 
respect each other’s religion, he founded at 
McGill the Institute of Islamic Studies in 1952/ 
It was the first institution of its kind in Canada. 
About half of its staff and students consisted 
of Muslims, the other half of Christians. Most 
of the Muslims came from India and Pakistan; 
the Christians consisted for the most part of 
English-Canadians and Americans. The unify- 
ing bond was the English language which still 
is the official language of India and Pakistan. 

What did those Muslim and Anglo-Saxon 
students learn about Qu6bec during their stay 
at McGill? Virtually nothing. But why should 
they? At that time it had not occurred to any- 
one that McGill, still less the Institute of Isla- 
mic Studies should in any way relate to Quebec 
society. Occasionally, once in a few years, 
there came to the Institute a French-Canadian 
student prepared to study the Islamic civiliza- 
tion through the medium of the English lan- 
guage. To study it in his own language he 
would have had to go all the way to l’Ecole 
de Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris. The 
Muslim student in the Institute may have 
learned something about Christian civilization, 
but it was limited to the Protestant tradition 
of Christianity. Now the cultural traditions of 
Quebec are rooted in Roman Catholicism. The 
Marxist orientation of the Radical Students’ 
Alliance and the secularism of the French- 
Canadian nationalist leaders cannot change the 
fact that the civilization of Quebec is Catholic 
as the civilization of Russia is Greek Orthodox, 
as the civilization of Uzbekistan is Islamic, as 
the civilization of Tibet is Buddhist, as the 
civilization of China is Confucian. This limit- 
ing of Christianity to its Protestant form cer- 



tainly was not Smith’s intention. His ecumeni- 
cal mind embraced all religions, Christian and 
non-Christian. I am sure he did not intend to 
ignore the religion of the country in which his 
Institute was situated. Unlike most English 
Canadians he spoke excellent French. He 
warmly welcomed the rare French-Canadian 
student. Nevertheless in practice his Institute 
remained an Anglo-Saxon Protestant institu- 
tion,- out of touch with French and Catholic 
Quebec. Since Smith’s departure in 1963 the 
Institute has changed. The number of its staff 
.and students has grown. It includes persons of 
many nationalities, many religions. But it is 
as much out of touch with Quebec society as 
it has always been. At the time of writing this 
article French Canada is represented by one 
student. The language barrier is too great. 

Meanwhile a new interest in some parts of 
the Muslim world has developed among the 
French Canadians. It began with the Algerian 
War of Independence. It may come as a sur- 
prise to those unacquainted with French Can- 
ada to learn that the sympathies of the French 
Canadians lay not with their French brethren 
but with the Algerian nationalists. To under- 
stand this phenomenon we must take a look . 
at the new Left-wing type of French-Canadian 
nationalism which began to develop at the time 
of the Franco-Algerian war. The new Left-wing 
French-Canadian nationalists view Quebec as 
part of the colonized and exploited “Third 
World.” Hence their strong feeling of kinship 
with the colonized peoples of Asia and Africa. 
These include Muslim peoples. 

The mention of French-Canadian national- 
ism brings us to the question of its extreme 
form, separatism. Contrary to the popular 
opinion, the demand for the Frenchification of 
McGill is not necessarily connected with se- 
paratism. The two problems can be studied 
separately. Indeed Ren6 Levesque, leader of the 
most influential separatist party, le Parti Qu6- 
becois, envisages English McGill functioning 
in an independent Quebec as a fore- 
ign-language university, playing a role similar 
to the American Universities in Cairo and 
Beirut. Conversely we may envisage a French 
McGill in a united Canada. This article is 
concerned only with the suggested Frenchifica- 
tion of McGilh It does not propose to discuss 
the possible advantages or disadvantages of 
separatism. The Radical Students’ Alliance has 
declared itself in favour of an independent 
Quebec, but perhaps it could modify its posi- 
tion if it saw the possibility of a socialist Can- 
ada, truly independent of American political 
and economic domination. Needless to say, the 
maintenance of the French character of Quebec 
will be a sine qua non condition upon which 
Qu6bec could consider remaining even within 
a socialist Canada. 

We cannot underestimate the importance of 
the French language in the Islamic world. 
Paradoxically enough it was the disappearance 
of the French colonial empire which has raised 
the importance of the French language on the 
international scene. Most of the former French 
colonies keep French as their official language. 
These include the predominantly Muslim 
countries of Senegal, Guinea, Mali, Niger, and 
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Chad. There are also very large Muslim min- 
orities in Upper Volta and the Cameroons and 
smaller ones in the Ivory Coast, Togo, Daho- 
mey, and in the Malagasy Republic. In the 
Arab countries of North Africa, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, French has the 
status of an official language besides Arabic. 
In Syria and Lebanon, French continues to be 
the best-known foreign language. 

Some French-Canadian journalists refer to 
those countries as “les pays francophones.” This 
is a gross exaggeration, especially in the case 
of the Arabic-speaking countries. Even in the 
Negro countries which have French as their 
official language, the population speaks Wolof, 
Bambara, and other West African languages. 
Nevertheless French does play a very important 
role in those countries (it was in Niamey, the 
capital of Niger, that an international confer- 
ence on “la francophonie” has recently taken 
place), and French Canadians are showing 
more and more interest in that part of the 
world. The study of its culture, is therefore very 
important for Quebec, probably more impor- 
tant than the study of any other area of the 
Islamic world. The question of the possible 
future political status of Quebec is quite irrele- 
vant here. An independent Quebec will want 
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to have diplomatic relations with the 
“French-speaking” countries. A Quebec re- 
maining within Canada will still want to have 
cultural and educational exchanges with them. 

It is here that the Institute of Islamic Studies 
will have its role to play. 

The study of North and West Africa has been 
given comparatively little attention in the In- 
stitute as opposed to the attention paid to 
Egypt, Turkey, or Pakistan. Most of the litera- 
ture on North and West Africa is in French 
and few of the Institute’s students can read 
French. An examination in French is required 
to qualify for the Ph.D., but we may doubt 
whether the student who has passed it really 
can read and understand French texts. M.A. 
students are not affected at all by this rule. 
Nevertheless it was realized that some attention 
to North and West Africa should be given. 
About two years ago, a distinguished French 
scholar was invited to come and give a series 
of lectures on the history, ethnography, and 
sociology of North and West Africa. He did 
not receive the appreciation he deserved from 
the students or faculty of the Institute. Why?- 
Because he was obliged to speak in English 
which he knew, but in which he could not 
express himself as fully as in French. How 



many Islamic scholars^ Frenchmen, North Af- 
ricans, and others could render services to the 
Institute if they were allowed to lecture in 
French? , 

One of the arguments raised against the 
proposed Frenchification of McGill is that such 
a move would be justified only if there were 
no French university in Montreal. This argu- 
ment may be true of McGill (if we overlook 
the lack of places for CEGEP graduates), but 
it cannot apply to the Institute of Islamic 
Studies. There is no Institut d’Etudes Islami- 
ques at l’Universit6 de Montreal or at any other 
French-Canadian university. On the other 
hand there is an Islamic Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. What would be more ap- 
propriate for the bilingual character of Canada 
than having an English-language Islamic Insti- 
tute in Toronto and a French-language one 
in Montreal? 

Another argument against the Frenchifica- 
tion of McGill is that French-Canadian stu- 
dents want to have an English education. If 
so, why are there so few of them at McGill? 
Why is there only one in the Islamic Institute? 
Surely there would be more if the language 
of instruction were French! After all, the Insti- 
tute is there to teach Islamic languages and 
culture. The place to study English language 
and culture is the English Department. (Even 
a French McGill will have its English Depart- 
ment and let us hope its present high standard 
will be maintained.) If there is such a thing 
as an international Muslim language, then it 
is neither English nor French but Arabic. An 
Arabic-language Institute would of course be • 
inaccessible to Canadian students, French, En- 
glish, or other. The most obvious choice is 
therefore the local language of the country. In 
the case of Quebec it is French. 

Here an anxious question will be asked: 
What will be the future of the present teaching 
stidf of the Institute? Will they lose their posts 
unless they learn French and learn it well en- 
ought to teach in it? It would be most regreta- 
ble if the Institute lost the services of its present 
staff. By all means they should be urged to 
remain and continue teaching in English if they 
prefer. In the recruitment of new staff however 
(and in the admission of new students), a 
knowledge of French rather than English could 
be the criterion. Not even the most ardent 
partisan of McGill Frangais expects the change 
to take place overnight. The series of scholarly 
works on Islamic subjects known as the McGill 
Islamic Studies can also in the future include 
works in French as well as English, depending 
on the wish of the author. 

The Radical Students’ Alliance also de- 
mands in its programme (point V.B) that the 
Library (meaning the University Library) 
should acquire a greater proportion of books 
in French. The policy of the Library of the 
Institute of Islamic Studies has always been to. 
acquire, financial means permitting, books re- 
levant to the Islamic civilization in any lan- 
guage. Naturally, a great part of these has been 
in French. Preference however has been given 
to the English language rather than French. 
This policy will have to be reversed, especially 
if more attention is going to be paid to North 
African studies. Another problem, of interest 
only to professional librarians, will be the 
change in transliteration from Oriental lan- 
guages. Those languages using the Roman al- 
phabet, like Turkish and Indonesian, will not 
of course be affected. In the transliteration of 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu however numerous 
changes will have to be made if a French trans- 
cription is adopted. It would mean writing 

continued page 12 
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WANT TO BREATH SMOG-FREE AIR? by SUZAN “■ STEVE LABEL 

JOIN MOC 



The McGill Outing Club is alive and well this 
year, and just as active as ever. A longtime 
feature on campus, MOC boasts an annual 
membership of over six hundred, and expects 
a record year for membership and for running 
challenging and enjoyable trips. This year 
MOC is making a special effort to find new 
outdoor interests, new talent and leadership, 
and to find especially those students who are' 
uninitiated to outdoor activities but are inter- 
ested in getting at least a taste of the club’s 
many activities. Those who are interested in 
some as yet untouched area of outdoor life, take 
heart! Here’s a chance to find others of similar 
inclination. 

At present, MOC is actively involved in 
canoeing, rock climbing, and backpacking, with 
different trips going every weekend. One 
member spent this past summer training in the 
French Alps, and climbing Mt. McKinley, 
while others climbed in the Canadian Rockies. 
For the next two weekends these climbers are 
prepared to lead climbing schools on the 
Shawbridge Cliffs for beginning and interme- 
diate climbers. Professional equipment and aids 
make this a valuable experience for all interest- 
ed members. Climbing trips will continue 
through the season, and into winter. 

The agenda for canoe trips this fall includes 
everything from whitewater canoeing to lake 
excursions. The fall IOAC (Inter-collegiate 
Outing Club Association) Lake George trip is 
coming up over Thanksgiving. Hundreds of 
enthusiastic canoeists will converge in the is- 



THE PROBLEM 
OF 

CONFERENCES 



lands of Lake George for a weekend of fun and 
getting to know each other. For those who 
enjoy large outdoor get-togethers, this is the 
place to meet outing club members from univer- 
sities of both Canada and the United States. 

Smaller groups of backpackers head north 
and south to the mountains for day trips and 
weekend camping. People are constantly head- 
ing for the Adirondacks, White Mountains, and 
Laurentians to enjoy the solitude and beauty 
of the wilds in the fall. 

Later on in the year, when the snow starts 
to fall, various winter sports will take their 
dominant place -in the club’s activities. The 
most popular outings are the inexpensive ski- 
days on Sundays. Members are assured of good 
rates at various ski centers • in the Eastern 
Townships and the Laurentians, with special 
trips being made to New York, Quebec City, 
and other famed resorts. Professional ski lessons 
are offered to members at all levels of compe- 
tency, from the beginner upward, so that all 
participants can improve their style. 

The other, less organized winter activities of 
MOC usually center around the MOC house 
in Shawbridge, just thirty-five miles north of 
Montreal. The club owns the equipment need- 
ed for snow-shoeing and cross-country skiing, 
and growing supplies of winter climbing and 
camping equipment such as tents and down 
sleeping bags are being made available ^to 
members. Toboggan and skating parties are 
often held at Mont Royal on wintry Montreal 
nights. 



MOC spring activities tend to slow down 
after the ski season closes, allowing students 
time to study for exams. At this time the house 
is often full of outers with spring fever trying 
to combine school work and a longing for the 
country by turning the house into a study 
haven. By the way, the house is open to all 
members at any time of the week or season 
for outing club activities and studying. 

A spring canoe trip to Lake George generally 
ends MOC’s regular activities for the season. 
For those members staying on in Montreal, an 
informal summer club is formed to carry on 
with the weekend excursions of hiking, climb- 
ing, conoeing, swimming, cycling, and various 
other outing activities. 

To keep all its members aware of current 
and coming Club events, MOC’s Andrea Wat- 
son publishes a general newsletter every three 
weeks, with appropriate advice and accounts 
of recent trips. An open meeting every month 
gives, the general membership an opportunity 
to convene and discuss activities, as well as to 
hear qualified lecturers and view top-rate films 
on relevant outing topics. _ . 

Pertinent phone numbers for club informa- 
tion include the following: 

Tom Duchatel (president) 738-9626 

Arvo Koppel (vice president) 489-2197 

Seliha Smith (membership) 731-6602 

Donna Shapard (house manager) 843-6134 



CENTRE FOR LEARNING & DEVELOPMENT 




Conferences are typically held once or twice 
a week to supplement a lecture course. Usually 
their function is to supply supplemental mate- 
rial not covered in the lectures and/or to pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to ask ques- 
tions and discuss in smaller, more personal 
groups. Very often conferences are ineffective: 
Here is a sampling of student opinion taken 
from the ASUS Course Guides: 

“The usefulness of conferences seemed to 
depend on the conference leaders ability.” 

“Conferences were found to be too rigid, 
lacking in student participation and integra- 
tion with the lecture material.” 

“The conferences that did exist seemed un- 
satisfactory because of poor organization and 
little time.” 

The following are some of the reasons why" 
conferences may fail: 

1. Students and/or conference leaders are 
not prepared to talk about the material. 

2. No specific objectives are outlined for each 
session and the meeting deteriorates into ran- 
dom, sometimes irrelevant discussion. 



3. The average student realizing that he does 
not know as much as the conference .leader 
declines to contribute wholeheartedly because 
he does not want to appear “stupid.” 

4. When conference and lecture materials 
are not integrated, continuity is lost and stu- 
dents feel that conferences are less meaningful. 

5. When no reinforcements (e.g., grades) are 
attached to the conferences, students place little 
significance on the conferences and the result 
is little preparation and participation and low 
attendance. 

.6. Professors often take little time to train 
and supervise graduate students; as a result a 
new graduate student often finds himself before 
, a class without experience, without a clear 
understanding of what to do, and no opportu- 
nity to significantly improve his performance. 

7. Rewards (e.g., financial) for a conference 
leader himself are relatively low and therefore 
he does not feel motivated to expend a great 
deal of energy -towards effective teaching. 

8. Group dynamics frequently interfere with 
optimal learning. Aggressive students dominate 
the conference with the result that other stu- 
dents have few opportunities to express their 



opinion. “Personality clashes” may prevent a 
proper focus bn the material. 

Conferences have a great potential because 
of the small number of people involved but 
improvements are needed. The Centre for 
Learning and Development would like to en- 
courage experimentation in this area. You may 
ask: What can be done? Here are some ideas 
to be considered.- 



Let us assume that one of the overall purposes 
of the conference is to add to and elaborate 
on material covered in the lectures. One possi- 
ble method would be task-orientated, and 
would depend on breaking up the class into 
small groups of 2-4 people each. 

The first step is for the conference leader to 
define his objectives for each session. These 
should be defined in consultation with the class 
and the lecturer. Ideally they should be stated 
explicitly and in behavioral terms. (See for 
example, R. Mager’s Preparing of Instructional 
Objectives, San Francisco, Fearon, 1961.) The 
conference leader should then translate these 
objectives into specific tasks for each small 
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group and make them available on printed 
sheets to all students. Spaces for answers and 
summaries can be left on these sheets so that 
the student has a permanent record of his acti- 
vities. 

The first few sessions are extremely impor- 
tant and are concerned with training the stu- 
dents to communicate effectively with one an- 
other. (This should really be part of any uni- 
versity program.) Tasks are developed which 
direct them to talk about the problem of 
everyone contributing to the discussion, about 
being willing to be honest and admit what you 
do not know, about what to. do about the 
person who “hogs” the discussion, how to get 
different kinds of tasks done efficiently and 
effectively, etc. 

Small groups (usually called diads, triads, 
etc.) can deal with course material in many 
ways. This was- demonstrated in the student- 
run Project in Course Design which carried out 
pilot studies in different, subject areas using 
small groups. (A report on the PCD written 
by Don Kingsbury is available at the Student 
Society office in the University Centre.) Key 
paragraphs from texts or articles can be printed 
and the students asked to discuss them and 
answer specific questions and/or provide ex- 
amples. Two groups could then join and com- 
pare conclusions. Role playing can be used for 
some material; for example, one person can be 
the defender of a certain position and the other 
three “attackers” and then the roles rotated. 
Groups can compete with one another for a 
class presentation or some other project. Li- 
brary and other resource information could be 
available in the class and the students instruct- 
ed to use it at specific times. Groups can be 
evaluated by small tests built into the material 
which can be scored for the groups as a whole 
or for the individual depending on the situa- 
tion. Different groups can be working on 
different materials and then presenting their 
summaries to the other groups. The possibilities 
are limited only by the instructor’s imagina- 
tion. The type of task will depend on the' ob- 
jectives and can be refined as the conference 
leader discovers what works effectively and 
what does not. 

The function of the conference leader in this 
sort of situation is not to teach in the tradition- 
al sense but rather to structure a good learning 
environment for the student. During the class 
he would wander about evaluating the effecti- 
veness of the groups and act as a resource 
person only when students cannot solve a 
problem themselves. Summary statements can 
be interposed whenever necessary. 

_ The possible advantages of a design like this 
are: 

1 . The more capable students can teach and 
help the less capable (see R. P. Amaria el al, 
“Individual versus Cooperative Learning,” Ed- 
ucational Research, 2 (2), Feb. 1969; 

2. Every student would at times be playing 
the role of teacher (experience has shown that 
one effective way to learn material is to teach 

it); 

3. A great deal of preparation for the student 
is not required, as emphasis is placed on the 
material presented during the class; 

4. Each student will feel free to contribute 
because of the grbup situation, the communi- 
cation training, and lack of prerequisite knowl- 
edge required; 

5. Students will feel satisfied because they 
have learned something definite during the 
period and have not just written down some- 
thing to be learned later; 



6. Outside reading is stimulated because the 
student has learned at least some of the mate- 
rial well; 

7. Students will enjoy and look forward to 
classes where they can interact with fellow 
students on more than a superficial level; stu- 
dents get to know each other well. Such a 
learning environment diminishes the imper- 
sonal university atmosphere. 

8. The conference leader has time to talk to 
a small group of students about a problem they 
are interested in without forcing other non-in- 
terested students to listen. 

It should be emphasized that the true advan- 
tages of such a design can not be determined 
without experimentation. The procedures out- 
lined are only examples; many possible forms 
of group interaction exist and have yet to be 
evaluated. Experimentation on instructional 
techniques can not be done effectively if the 
responsibility and initiative is left only to the 
existing small group of educational specialists; 
the faculty and students can make a valuable 
contribution if they are willing to expend the 
. effort. The problem of conferences is only one 
example area for experimentation. Hopefully, 
the staff at McGill will develop the same criti- 
cal and experimental attitude towards educa- 
tional procedures as they have towards their 
own research interests. 

John Moore and Staff 
Centre for Learning & Development 

Reminder: 

The University has made available $100,000 
for support of experiments in instructional in- 
novation at McGill. Application forms are 
available from the CLD office. Telephone 
392-5273. 



FEEDBACK 

MFU vs Concordia 

SIR— I refer to an article in your issue of Sep- 
tember 25th, 1969 by David Williams re the 
Concordia project. 

We welcome public debate of the complex 
issues involved in Cit6 Concordia provided it 
does not impugn our integrity. The search for 
clarity is obscured by the imputation of bad 
faith and dishonesty. The Milton.-Park Com- 
mittee, in particular, has not hesitated to em- 
ploy rather vicious slander and vilification 
when it thinks it will serve its ends. As an 
example, The Bulldozer, the official organ of 
the Milton-Park Committee, has several times 
suggested that Concordia, and not a firebug, 
is responsible for the fires in the area. David 
Williams, who is an active spokesman for the 
Milton-Park Committee has never, to our 
knowledge, disassociated himself from this 
campaign. 1 

In fact, the article in question contributes 
to it in at least two instances: 

The first attack on our integrity is the imputa- 
tion of some kind of illicit relationship with ' 
the City and with Mr. Saulnier. In several 
paragraphs dripping with innuendo, Mr. Wil- 
liams makes specific reference to “The implica- 
tion of the City in the Concordia project” and 
states further that Mr. Saulnier was “instru- 
mental” in getting Concordia a $5,000,000 
loan. This is false and slanderous. 

The other attack on our integrity is the allega- 
tion of “misrepresentation of reality in Concor- 
dia’s own description of its goals” which led 
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Ray Affleck to abandon the project. This too 
is untrue and unworthy of Mr. Williams. 

Inasmuch as these allegations are completely 
unfounded, we would appreciate your full re- 
traction as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Concordia Estates Limited 
Herbert C. Auerbach 
Vice-President 

EDITOR:— One of the functions of the McGill 
Reporter is to provide an outlet for comment and 
opinion. Although we cannot retract on behalf of Mr. 
Williams anything which he wrote, we sincerely- 
regret anything incorrect that he may have said. We 
hope that our impartiality is expressed by the fact 
that an article by Robert Kardos, a Concordia em- 
ployee, was published the following week. 



Concordia speaks 

Sir— A major threat to the immediate neigh- 
bors of our University exists in the form of the 
plans of Concordia Estates, Ltd., to demolish 
a six-block area east of the University, in what 
is known as the “Ghetto,” and reconstruct, in 
its place, a large-scale development to be called 
Cit6 Concordia. While the proposed develop- 
ment may have many economic arguments and 
the foresight of “new town” style social con- 
cern in its favour, the McGill Faculty Union 
recognizes that it is now incumbent upon 
McGill and every member of the University to 
move immediately to delay and at least to 
modify the plans of the developers. The fol- 
lowing constitute some of the reasons for 
moving for this moratorium: 

(a) “New towns” are often planned imagina- 
tively, but are always built where no popula- 
tion already exists. Far from being a “new 
town” site, “Cite Concordia” is adamantly 
opposed by the Milton-Park Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, which has spoken for the residents of 
the area for over a year as their only organized 
voice. Although the community is diverse, it 
includes many members of the McGill staff and 
student body. 

(b) The nature of that opposition, not at all 
limited to the Committee but also including 
many of the most important members of the 
planning, architectural, and welfare occupa- 
tions in Montreal, is essentially based in the 
positive value of current community life in the 
area, and the obvious priority of that value over 
all private and public economic values. 

(c) The conflict over the development is 
heavily lopsided, with the developers capable, 
from financial and professional resources, of 
ranging experts in economics, planning, hous- 
ing, law and so on against what is a disenfran- 
chised and low-income population. Insofar as 
the University is in fact committed to the ideal 
of the free conflict of ideas, it mtist intervene 
on the side of the weak in this particular debate 
by affording access to expertise which has not 
traditionally been available to the poor. Such 
aid is no more “political” than is medical or 
legal aid that is given to individuals who can- 
not afford it. 

(d) In a manner more directly related to the 
immediate interest of the University, both the 
Concordia development and the resultant de- 
struction of the remainder of the neighbour- 
hood will eliminate the major residential area 
for a large proportion of our non-commuting 
and foreign students. At a time when the Uni- 
versity is getting out of the loco parentis rela- 
tionship to its students, it must yet be con- 
cerned with the quality of their residential 
environment and with their morale. 
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(e) Since the Ford Foundation is a major 
investor in the Concordia project, and since 
many of us at the University receive funds 
which derive in a real sense from this very 
investment, we may all be implicated in the 
destruction of the Milton-Park community. 

For these reasons and more, the McGill Fa- 
culty Union urgently requests: 

(a) That a full and immediate inquiry be 
held by the appropriate Senate committee 
(perhaps the External Relations Committee) 
on the effects upon McGill of the proposed 
development. 

(b) That the University Committee on Dev- 
elopment expand its focus over the long range 
to include the larger neighbourhood as well as 
the area it formally considers within its pur- 
view, and invite community-wide debate as to 
our role in the neighbourhood. 

(c) That the University offer to the Citizens’ 
Committee money to pay for the services of 
economists, lawyers, architects and others in 
order to insure the truly free competition of 
ideas for the future of the community. Mini- 
mizing social cost to the present residents, who 
will directly bear whatever costs there are, must 
have highest priority in judging among the 
resulting alternatives. 

(d) That the University Administration and 
the Board of Governors take an official if in- 
terim position, pending such inquiries, against 
the plans of Concordia Estates, Ltd., so that 
a city-wide movement toward moratorium and 
reconsideration may ensue. Concordia Estates , 
plans to begin bulldozing our neighbors 01 / 
May 1 , and the community cannot wait much 
longer if it is to begin to have a say in its own 
future. 

Yours sincerely, 
McGill Faculty Union (CNTU) 

Debauch? 

Sir— By midnight Friday last, after most of the 
High School students had already been coerced 
away, the scene at the Union Ballroom must 
have qualified as the greatest instance of de- 
bauchery in Canada since colonization. All this 
masqueraded under the alias of our “First An- 
nual Folk Rock Festival.” Apparently those 
people who regard sex as a sport were successful 
in making the practice a spectator sport, just 
watch for the next pf this annual event. Of 
the one to two thousand who attended, initially 
one in three may have been McGill students, 
by midnight possibly one in ten- and by six 
a.m. one in fifty; perhaps their disgust drove 
them away. 

Before the innocent of McGill University are 
landed with the credit for hosting this bac- 
chanalian festival it ought to know where it is 
fairly due. The' only direct financial backing for 
this “festival” was provided by the Post-Grad- 
uate Students’ Society of McGill University. 

Criticism of the Students’ Society’s activities 
and claims to superior behaviour and purpose 
pervade the P-GSS and are frequently invoked 
as reason for its members dis-association from 
the former. At least the Students’ Association 
support of a shoe factory strike and more re- 
cently partial involvement in the affairs of some 
taxi drivers was well removed from the home 
base; apparently it does not have the dumb 
insensitivity to literally foul its own nest as the 
P-GSS effected at the Union Ballroom last 
Friday and Saturday morning. McGill admin- 
istration has recognized the responsibility of the 
P-GSS by generously extending her property 
for their exclusive use. It is curious that the 
P-GSS chose not to host this “festival” at 
Gravel House; surely the $40,000 worth of 



ddcor would have been of great comfort to the 
revellers. 

Presumably that self-styled superior section 
of the McGill student community, the 3,600 
Post-Graduate students, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for that disgusting behaviour and .at- 
mosphere in the Union Ballroom, but just how 
responsible are they in having duly elected 
officers who fritter away their precious and 
depleted funds to host such an almost totally 
riff-raff crowd? 

Yours in disgust, 
Richard M. Hart, 

Department of Chemistry 

/ 

Curriculum review 

Sir— With the advent of GEGEP and the be- 
ginning of a new three-year university in 1971, 
the faculty has the best chance in a generation 
for a completely new look at our curricula. The 
Curriculum Review Commission has underta- 
ken such a study and has commissioned posi- 
tion papers on (1) the minimum changes in 
the present curriculum regulations to fit a 
three-year university; (2). a system of majors 
for all students along lines familiar in American 
universities; (3) a completely free “cafeteria” 
style curriculum for those' who want it,, not 
necessarily leading to any degree; and (4) a 
general tutorial system adapted from Oxbridge 
combined with lecture series of varying lengths. 

This committee would also welcome briefs 
or suggestions from any member of this faculty, 
from any department or student organization, 
and this letter is to invite any person or group 
interested to submit their ideas. The more ideas 
we have tjie more easily will satisfactory curri- 
cula be arrived at. 

The members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: 

Faculty 2 

Professor C. D. Gordon, Chairman 
Professor D. C. Donderi 
Professor W. Hitschfeld 
Professor S. H. Ingerman 
Professor V. Pasztor 
Professor E. R. Pounder 
Professor J. Walker 
Professor M. Herschom 

Students 

Mr. G. H. Cliff 
Mr. D. S. Blitz 
Mr. B. M. Schecter 

C.*D. Gordon 

Chairman, Curriculum Review Commission 

McGill Bookstore 

Sir— I don’t want to sound bitchy about the 
Bookstore, only the darned thing doesn’t work. 
For instance: 

From the random sampling of professors I’ve 
spoken to, many if not most prefer to order 
books through some other squrce rather than 
through the Bookstore which takes three times 
as long to deliver. 

The great record sale bonanza sells records 
an average of 10<t higher than Eaton’s everyday 
price. 

Books (for example the Physics 200 text) may 
sit in the engineering store unnoticed for days 
while an anxious class searches the science 
section. 

A course like English 344, with an extensive 
reading list, is not even provided a shelf (even 
an empty shelf) in the store. 

If the bookstore is a nonprofit operation (and 



if it isn’t, why not?) why are prices equal to 
and occasionally higher than those in commer- 
cial shops? 

All in all, the books don’t seem to be stocked 
when they are needed, or where they are need- 
ed, and when they are available are priced 
higher than is necessary. 

(Please don’t hate me for this letter, o auth- 
orities who run the Bookstore. It’s nothing 
personal.) 

' . Alan Zisman 

B.Sc. 2 



NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Student Visas 

Canadian Immigration Officers will be on 
campus during October 14 to 17 to interview 
foreign students attending McGill in order to 
revalidate their student visas. 

Interviews will take place in the Placement 
Service offices at 3574 University Street, each 
day from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Students are 
particularly asked to take the following three 
items with them to the interview: student 
identity card; passport; temporary entry per- 
" mit. 

Those whose temporary permits are due to 
expire are assured that they need not get in 
touch with the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration until their interview at the Uni- 
versity takes place. 

C. M. McDougall, 
Registrar 



EMPLOYMENT 



The Canadian Association of University 
Teachers requires an Associate Executive Sec- 
retary to take up duties in the Ottawa office 
on 1 July, 1970. 

Duties: 

will include organizational work on behalf of 
the CAUT in addition to a variety of adminis- 
trative and advisory tasks in the national office. 

Salary: 

in the Associate Professors’ range, with excel- 
lent fringe benefits, including generous sabbat- 
ical leave provisions. 

Bilingualism is strongly desirable, experience 
as a faculty member and in faculty association 
work would be valuable. 

The Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Association of 
University Teachers, 
233 Gilmour Street, Suite 700, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 






COMING 

EVENTS 

Send notices of coming events, photographs, 
etc., to M. Cowen, Information Office, Adminis- 
tration Building, Room 633, McGill, 392-5301, 
392-5306. Deadline Monday, 12:00 noon, before 
the issue in which the notice is to appear. 

FRIDAY— JO 

centre for developing area studies Seminar: 

STRUCTURAL REVOLUTIONS AND ECONOMIC 

development. Professor J. Maillet, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law and Economic Science, Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, France. 4:00 p.m., Leacock 
Council Room (L-820). 

cinematheque canadienne presents Fantastic 
Cinema VI 1: them, directed by Gordon 
Douglas (USA 1954). 7:30, 9:30 p.m. Fantastic 
Cinema VI 11; the day the earth caught 
fire, Director Val Guest (GB 1961). Bibliothd- 
que Nationale, 1700 St-Denis, tel. 844-8734. 

FRIDAY NIGHT CINEMA, showing THE BRIDE WORE 
black, director Francois Truffaut (France 
1968). Truffaut’s homage to Hitchock; starring 
Jeanne Moreau. 6:30, 9:30 p.m., Leacock Au- 
ditorium (L-123). 

mcgill outing club (moc). The house in 
Shawbridge is open this weekend for the second 
series of climbing lessons. All members are 
welcome to free instruction in basic and inter- 
mediate rock climbing; equipment is provided. 
Contact: Sue, Donna, Kathy for information 
and transportation (843-6134). MOC are also 
having their fall Lake George canoe trip this 
weekend. All members are invited to come for 
a fun weekend and to meet Outing Clubs from 
the US and Canada. Contact: Bo at Tel. 844- 
4964. 

MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS display. 
American tapestries until November 16. 
Closed Monday; open Tuesday through Satur- 
day inclusively from 10:00 a.m. to 4:45 p.m.; 
Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. 1379 Sher- 
brooke Street West. 

redpath museum, McGill University: the mu- 
seum today contains close to three-quarters of 
a million zoological and geological specimens. 
Hours: Monday-Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. Admission 
free. 



SATURDAY— 11 

special: McGill Film Society showing red- 
beard, director Akira Kurosawa (Japan 1965); 
with Toshiro Mifune. 6:30, 9:30 p.m., PSCA. 

MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents NEW 

acquisitions to November 16. Closed Monday; 
open Tuesday through Saturday. 10:00 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. 1379 
Sherbrooke Street West. 

soccer McGill at Ottawa University at 2:00 
p.m. 

SUNDAY— 12 

pro musica Beaux Arts Trio: Beethoven, Shos- 
takovitch, Dvorak. 4:30 p.m., Theatre Port- 
Royal, Place des Arts, tel. 842-2112. 

verdi, Cinema de Repertoire, screening the 
battle of Algiers directed by Gillo Pontecorvo 
(Algiers 1966). French with English sub-titles. 
Oct. 12, 13, 14. 5380, boul. St-Laurent. 



MONDAY — 13 THANKSGIVING. 



TU ESDAY — 14 

the centre for developing area studies an- 
nounces the first in the keith callard public 
lectures by Dr. Ali Mazrui, Department of 
Political Science, Makerere University College, 
Uganda. Topic: “The Political Environment 
of the University of East Africa,” 4:00 p.m., 
Leacock 219. 

Montreal symphony orchestra Gala Concert. 
Program: Schumann, Haydn, Bartok, Franck. 
8:30 p.m., Place des Arts, Salle Wilfrid Pelle- 
tier. 

sandwich theatre McGill Players’ Club pres- 
ents gog, the infamous revue from Mother 
Martin’s with new material added for its Mc- 
Gill premiere. Union Theatre, 1:00 p.m., ad- 
mission free. 

the st. james literary society: “Outstanding 
Issues in the Establishment of Canadian Fe- 
deralism,” Jerome Choquette, Q,C.— MPQ for 
Outremont. 8:15 p.m., Windsor Hotel. 
mcgill outing club (moc) Executive Meeting, 
5:00 p.m., Union Room B-24. 



WEDNESDAY— 15 

centre du theatre d’aujourd’hui: opening of 

ROSENCRANTZ ET GUILDENSTERN SONT MORTS de 

Tom Stoppard. Until November 16. 1297 Pa- 
pineau, tel. 523-1211. 

historiography course: Mr. D. West, Library 
and Historical Research. 7:00 to 8:00 p.m., 
Leacock L-15. 

instant theatre presents the window by 
Frank Marcus; directed by Elas Bolam. 12:15 
and 1:15 p.m., October 15, 16, 17. 1 Place Ville 
Marie, tel. 878-2589. 

INTERNATIONAL MEETING ON AFRICAN STUDIES 

commences. Joint Organizers: Committee on 
African Studies in Canada (7th Annual Meet- 
ing); African Studies Association, USA (12th 
Annual Meeting). Bilingual Programme: 55 
English panels, 17 French panels, and several 
specialized or practical workshops; two plenary 
sessions and a public lecture. October 15-18, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
meeting of senate, 2:20 p.m., Leacock Council 
Room. Tickets may be obtained at the Regis- 
trar’s Office and at the door. 
mcgill dames invites the wives of students in 
the Graduate Faculty to a reception at 8:00 
p.m. West Lounge, Royal Victoria College, 555 
Sherbrooke Street West. 

Montreal museum of fine arts Cinemus6 Series : 
Man and the Fantastic, showing waxworks 
starring Paul Leni (Germany 1924). Silent. 1379 
Sherbrooke St. W. Tel. 842-8091 
VERDI Cin6ma de Repertoire Fellini’s “8-Vi” 
(Italy 1963). French with English sub-titles. 
Oct. 15 and 16. 5380 boul. St-Laurent. 
mcgill outing club: moc meeting to plan and 
discuss future trips, 1:00 p.m. in the Union. 
Room number will be posted in Union. All 
members welcome 



THURSD AY — 16 

INTERNATIONAL MEETING QN AFRICAN STUDIES: 

Film Festival Showing at 12:00 - 2:00 p.m. 
Qolliet and Duluth Rooms); 2:00 - 4:30; (Du- 
luth Room) 4:30 - 7:00 p.m. (Duluth Room) 
7:30 - 11:00 p.m. (Duluth Room). Also, 8:00 
- 10:30 p.m. (Marquette Room); G. Balandier, 
Chairman. 

THE CENTRE FOR DEVELOPING AREA STUDIES an- 
nounces the 2nd in the keith callard public 
lectures by Dr. Ali Mazrui, Department of 
Political Science, Makerere University College, 
Uganda: “Nationalist Criteria of Educational 
Relevance.” 5:00 p.m., Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Marquette Room. 

SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE OF THE YMYWHA 

Contemporary Theatre presents little 

MALCOLM AND HIS STRUGGLE AGAINST THE 

eunuchs by David Halliwell. Oct. 16 to Nov. 
8, 5170 Cote St. Catherine Road, tel. 737-6551. 



FRIDAY— 17 

sgwu Poetry Readings: jerome rothenberg, 
one of the strong New York voices of the New 
American poetry, reading at 9:00 p.m. Room 
651, Hall Building, admission free. 

FRIDAY NIGHT cinema: showing air force, di- 
rector Howard Hawks (USA 1943), with John 
Garfield. 6:30, 9:30 p.m., Leacock Auditorium 
(L-123). 

INTERNATIONAL' MEETING ON AFRICAN STUDIES: 

Film Festival, showings 9:00 - 12:00 noon (Du- 
luth Room); 12:00 - 2:00 (Duluth and Jolliet 
Rooms); 2:00 - 4:30 (Duluth Room); 4:30 - 
8:00 p.m. (Duluth Room); 8:00 - 11:00 p.m. 
(Duluth Room). 



THE women’s LIBERATION MOVEMENT meeting. 
Speaker: Dr. Marlene Dixon, Sociologist, Mc- 
Gill. 8:00 p.m., Leacock Council Room. 




Redbeard, a film by Kurosawa, with Toshiro Mifune as a doctor whose sword is as quic 
Saturday, PSCA, 6:30 and 9:30, 75< t. A McGill Film Society special. 
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RADIO McGILL 

Broadcasting through the facilities of CFQR-FM 
at 92.5 mcs. Sundays 10:00 p.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night. 



October 12th 

10:00 p.m. The Music and Songs of Joan Baez, 
Lenny Bruce, and The Garbage Orientation 
Group. A programme on dental hygiene with- 
Bloomer playing his teeth. 

11:00 p.m. A study of Rochdale College and 
its people, its education, and the reaction of 
the community to this concept. 

Note: These programmes may be heard in 



McGill residences over insound. 
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continued from page 1 < 

it and, indeed, in the reality of any of his own 
purposes and values. For, in truth, the same 
ambivalence marks Man’s other great achieve- 
ment— the creation of the higher religions. As 
a rule, these have come out of the decline of 
civilisations— offering a promise of eternal life 
to societies whose life, here and now, was be- 
coming less and less attractive. And while they 
have brought immeasurable ennoblement and 
enrichment, they have born the marks of their 
defeatist origins; tending to think poorly of this 
world and of Man’s possibilities in it and, so, 
to hamper the creative forces in rising civilisa- 
tions. 

S 

o f hope I make it clear -that I am 
not blind to the defects of any civilisation of 
the past, and not lost in any daft admiration 
of our civilisation, today. But, to believe, as 
I do, that the work of civilising mankind can 
never be finished, is no ground for getting into 
a state of funk and— in alienation— abandoning 
the task. When we are tempted to play too high 
a game and complain that all is not perfection, 
we need the reminder which I have tried, very 
briefly, to give you today— a sense of the abid- 
ing complexities and contradictions of civilisa- 
tion: but we can also feel a sense of piety 
towards, and of pride in, those of our forebears 
who have’ climbed so far in what— after all— has 
been so short a time. And we can take courage 
from their example. 

For, to come back to our own university and 
to our own immediate presence, here, this af- 
ternoon, the men who founded McGill and 
who led and upheld it through its long and 
hard adolescence were not— as recent editors of 
the Daily and their allies would have us belie- 
ve— tycoons who thought that education would 
increase profits. James McGill was a visionary 
who, as Hugh MacLennan has written, saw 
that the Montreal of his day, Although lively, 
could not even be called an out-post of civilisa- 
tion, and who, in a colony which was almost 
without schools and totally without universi- 
ties, thought that sound learning might exer- 
cise, in Canada, that civilising influence which 
it has exercised in the Old World. And if John 
Strachan and Jehosophat Mountain and Peter 
Redpath and Sir William MacDonald— to 
name no others— were looking for profits, then 
one can only say that they went about it in 
ways which were wondrous to behold. Had 
they been content to say that the condition of - 
Montreal, in their days, left them ‘alienated,’ 
neither you nor I would be graduating from 
this university today. As it is, we are the newest 
of its graduates, and it is for us, not to turn 
bur backs on it, but to work to adapt it to 
the needs of today, as they worked to shape 
it to the needs of yesteryear. 
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shukrf as Ghoukrf, Jamaal as Djamal. etc. 
Perhaps it might be better to retain the English 
transliteration in view of the enormous task of 
changing all the catalogue cards. Would it be 
practical to keep an English transliteration 
system in a French-language institution? 
Wouldn’t it create confusion among the' stu- 
dents? It is too early to speculate on this ques- 
tion. 

Of course the Radical Students’ Alliance’s 
demand for the Frenchification of McGill is 
inspired by their revolutionary ideology. Since 
the Muslim countries are usually included in 
the terms “developing areas” and “The Third 
World,” point II.B.ii of RSA programme is 

.particularly relevent to Islamic studies: 

• 

“The Centre for Developing Area Studies 

must be abolished and replaced by a Centre 

to study and support third world liberation 

movements.” 

( McGill Daily, Feb. 5, 1969) 

Instead of “abolishing and replacing” it might 
be simpler to “transform” the Centre or just 
organise a programme in Third World libera- 
tion movements within the existing Centre. But 
terminology is irrelevant. The liberation move- 
ments of the Muslim peoples certainly are 
worthy of study, and even of support if possible. 
There is no reason why the Institute should 
not cooperate in such a programme. The strug- 
gle of the Algerian, Indian, and Indonesian 
Muslims against French, British, and Dutch 
imperialism is over and can be studied as part 
of modem Islamic history. There remains the 
struggle of the Asian and African Muslims 
against American economic domination, 
against their own corrupt and oppressive gov- 
ernments, the struggle of the Palestinian Mus- 
lims (and Christians!) to recover their land 
from Zionist occupiers, the struggle of the Cen- 
tral Asian Muslims against Russian and Chin- 
ese imperialism and Stalinist perversions of 
socialism. 

There is of course the possibility that the 
Institute, by adopting French as its medium 
of instruction and even more by adopting a 
revolutionary view of the modem Muslim 
world, may lose the financial support of certain 
American benefactors. This would be unfortu- 
nate but help with conditions attached cannot 
be accepted. The Institute cannot be an agency 
of American neo-colonialism in Muslim coun- 
tries any more than a French revolutionary 
McGill (a “critical university,” to use Stanley 
Gray’s expression) can allow its highest gov- 
erning body to be composed of Anglo-Saxon 
capitalists, some of them suspected of connec- 
tions with American war economy. There are 
certain moral principles which a university 
must adhere to at all cost. McGill has a role 
to play in Quebec society and so does its Insti- 
tute of Islamic Studies. Its role is to acquaint 
the people of Quebec with the civilization of 
Islam and to make its Muslim student* feel 
at home among the Qu£becois. As an En- 
glish-language institution it will remain in a 
cultural no-man’s-land. It is not in the Muslim 
East. Nor is it truly in Quebec because it does 
not speak the language of Quebec. A French- 
language Islamic Institute will give its Qu6be- 
cois students a chance to study the civilization 
of peoples with cultures very different from 
their own, but with many very similar modem 
problems. It will give its staff a true fulfillment 
in their work which will be a relevent contri- 
bution to the life and culture of the country 
in which they are living. 




